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are to be found in the works of Philo, who was strongly influenced
by Plato and neo-Pythagorism,1 and in the Book of Wisdom.
Nevertheless the Jews of Palestine had no liking for this way
of solving the problem of man's destiny. Their anthropological
dichotomy 2 was not dualistic, and they held to their conviction
that a truly living being was always an embodied spirit, soul
and body having been created by God for a mutual inter-
dependence and being therefore equally incapable of genuine
life apart from one another. This explains the Jewish prefer-
ence for belief in the resurrection, which is fundamentally dif-
ferent. It also gives a clue to the distaste and resistance that
Christianity, preaching the doctrine of the resurrection, was
later to encounter among peoples in contact with Hellenic
culture. But the Christian attitude, by a remarkable effort of
syncretism, managed to ignore the contradiction between these
two eschatological beliefs, and to retain both of them, welding
them into one coherent whole. It must be added that the
Jews never reached complete agreement as to physical condi-
tions or the material realization of the resurrection. The
schools of Hillel and Shammai believed in the restoration of the
original body, but it is by no means certain that they did not
regard this return to the flesh as a kind of intermediate stage
between terrestrial life and immortality.3

Certain writers 4 claim to have established the possibility
that the idea of the resurrection arose spontaneously in Israel.
They base their arguments on passages like Isaiah xxvi. 19,
which runs : " Thy dead shall live ; my dead bodies shall arise I
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as the
dew of light, and the earth shall cast forth the shades." But what
proof is there that this verse represents a spontaneous creation
of the spirit of Israel, and that it owes nothing to Persian
influences ? 5 Such passages certainly seem to echo Persian

1  CCLXXX, 318j(jf. ;   LXXV, iii, 561 ;   CCLXXVII, 225.

2 Even those Jews who were trichotomists, making a threefold division
of the human being, did not subscribe to the idea of a spirit capable of
a separate existence.

3  CCL, i, 168 ff.                                                4 CCLXXXII, 241.

5 Cf. CCLV, 416, which makes a comparison between the Persian ideas
concerning the condition of the soul after death, and those contained in
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Asher, 6. On the other hand,
CCLXXVII, 255 and n. 3, considers it impossible that Persia should have
had any considerable influence over Israel during the last 200 years be-
fore the Christian era. This author believes external influences to have
been wholly Greek (Pythagorean), reaching Palestine through the Jews of
Alexandria (p. 342). His arguments are not entirely convincing, but it
is possible that the Iranian idea was later subjected to a Hellenistic inter-
pretation. The same is true in the case of Josephus,